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FOREWORD 


N 1940 population growth in the United States was slowing down. Popu- 
lation experts were examining a new phenomenon, namely, fewer persons 
in some of the early age groups than in the next older group covering an 

equal age span. The proportion of older people was increasing; median age 
was rising; school enrolments were falling. Population growth, it was gen- 
erally agreed, was slowing down. 


In a single decade since 1940, however, the total population has increased 
to the number which many had predicted in 1940 as the population in 1980. 
Many of the trends which seemed well established in 1940 have been sharply 
modified or reversed. Current population facts have put the nation’s school 
program into an entirely new perspective. Instead of planning for a static or 
shrinking clientele, schools must plan to expand. Prompt and extensive in- 
creases must be made in school housing facilities and school staffs. Many other 
educational plans must be re-examined and often recast. 


Schools, more quickly and more seriously than most social institutions, are 
affected by significant changes in population trends. Increases or decreases in 
the school-age population call for adjustments in school housing facilities and 
in number of school employees. Migration, changes in the general pattern of 
occupation, and even such factors as changes in the proportion of people of 


various ages may indicate the need for major adjustments of the school cur 
riculum. The percent of the population that is gainfully employed is direct) 
related to the problem of school support. Levels of education of the adult 
population materially influence the kind and amount of schooling which par- 
ents want for their children. 


Those who must carry chief responsibility for educational planning in the 
years immediately ahead will look with special interest, therefore, at the facts 
revealed by the 1950 census. Educational plans that were developed on the 
basis of population facts as they were known in 1940 must be carefully re- 
considered. Some must be discarded; others must be fundamentally revised. 


This ReseEARCH BULLETIN, based upon the 1950 census figures now avail- 
able, will be useful to the professional and lay leaders who must plan the 
educational programs of their respective communities during these critical 
days. It will be useful to the extent that the regional and national charac- 
teristics and trends revealed by the bulletin are correctly interpreted and 
adapted to local situations. When the facts are known and properly used, 
effective plans can be laid. 


Wiciarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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I. Introduction 


[his issue of the RESEARCH BULLETIN pre- 
sents the latest population facts available that 
have special significance for those who work 
in the field of education. For the most part 
the data on the 1950 census are derived from 
the publications listed at the end of this bulle- 
tin. In a few instances, however, pertinent 
information from other sources has been used 
to supplement or clarify the facts available 
from the census reports. These other sources 
are identified in footnote references. 

Most of the data from the 1950 census are 
derived from the preliminary reports of the 
U. §. Bureau of the Census which are based, 
in most instances, on a sample of the census 
returns rather than upon complete tabula- 
tions. The sample which the Bureau has used 
most often for 1950 consists of 150,000 cases, 
selected in such manner that they are believed 
to be representative. Minor differences can be 
expected, however, between the statistics pre- 
sented in this bulletin and the final published 
volumes of the 1950 census report. In the 
past the margin of error in the preliminary 
reports of the Bureau has been small. Hence 
it is believed that this series of preliminary 
reports gives a substantially accurate picture 
of population trends. 


Earlier Bulletins 


Three earlier issues of the RESEARCH 
BULLETIN have presented significant facts 
about population trends: “Modern Social and 
Educational Trends,” (November 1934); 
“Population Trends and Their Educational 
Implications,” (January 1938) ; and “Schools 
and the 1940 Census,” (November 1941). 
These earlier bulletins contain related facts 
and educational interpretations that may well 
be reviewed by those who use the present 
bulletin. 


Presentation of the Data 


Many of the facts given in this bulletin are 
arranged to show the general trend of the 


past 100 years. This is done wherever com- 
parable data for the entire century are avail- 
able. In some instances, comparisons for 
shorter periods of time must be given. 

Most of the comparisons for different geo- 
graphic areas are shown for the 4 major 
“regions’—the Northeast, North Central, 
South, and West—rather than for the 9 geo- 
graphic “divisions” that have often been used 
in population reports. Aside from the fact 
that separate data often are not available for 
the “divisions” in the Bureau’s preliminary 
reports, the use of regional comparisons might 
be justified. Certainly the use of the 4 broad 
regions simplifies the interpretation, yet at the 
same time usually indicates the major geo- 
graphic differences. 

Month by month, significant population 
data for states, cities, and regions are becom- 
ing available. These data can be obtained in 
booklet form from the Bureau of the Census. 
Many readers will want to obtain these data, 
when available, for their own states and com- 
munities in addition to the general population 
facts set forth in this bulletin. 


Organization of the Bulletin 


The next section of the bulletin presents 
an overview of population trends—the general 
picture of population growth. This is fol- 
lowed, in Section III, with an overview of 
the major characteristics of the nation’s popu- 
lation—its distribution into various groups. 
Section IV deals with the mobility of the 
population, an important consideration in edu- 
cational planning. Sections V and VI deal 
respectively with employment, occupation, 
and income, and with the educational status 
of the population. A final section directs at- 
tention to some of the problems and educa- 
tional implications of the facts presented 
earlier. It is hoped that this arrangement will 
facilitate the location of specific iterns of infor- 
mation and make the bulletin a useful resource 
manual, 
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II. Growth of Population 


An essential point of reference in sound edu- 
cational planning is the broadest possible 
knowledge of general population trends. At 
what rate is the population growing? At what 
rate is it likely to grow within the next few 
years as far as can be judged from present 
rates of births, deaths, and net gains from 
immigration ? 


Total Population Change 


In 1950 the total population of continental 
United States was 150,697,361. The increase 
of more than 19 million persons over 1940 
does not represent an unusually high percent 
of gain if judged by pre-1930 standards. How- 
ever, it represents a rate of increase twice as 
rapid as that which occurred between 1930 
and 1940, and it brought the nation’s total 
population almost to the figure which in 1940 
had been predicted for 1980—a full genera- 
tion hence. Thus the total population figure 
for 1950 itself indicates a sharp acceleration 
in the expected growth trend. 

Figure I shows the increases which have 
occurred in total population, decade by decade, 
during the past century. The sharp upturn 
since 1940, after a decade of leveling off be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, is the point of chief 
significance in this figure. 

Up to 1860 each census report showed an 
increase of about one-third over the popula- 
tion figure for the preceding census year. 


Beginning about 1870, however, the pe 
of increase began to drop and by the turn o; 
the twentieth century was down to approx; 
mately 21 percent. ‘There were minor fluct 
tions, but the trend was definitely towar) 
smaller and smaller percents of increase yp: 
1940, when the all-time low of 7.2 percey; 
was the increase recorded for that decade. ‘[} 
sharp upturn between 1940 and 1950, ¢! 
fore, to an increase of 14.5 percent was 
expected by most students of 
trends. 

During the century 1850 to 1950, the tor 
population of the United States increased 6 
times. The gain in numbers between 194 
and 1950 was equal to more than four-fifths 
of the total population of the nation in 1850 
During the past half century, between 19() 
and 1950, the population has approximatel 
doubled. These facts, together with the doub| 
rate of increase of the past decade, 
indicate that the era of a static populatio: 
is not yet at hand. Economic and social plan 
ning, including plans for public education, must 
be geared to the idea of growth and expa: 
sion, at least for the years immediately ahead 

The rate of population growth in differen: 
parts of the nation has been by no means uni 
form during the past 10 years. In general 
the states of the Northeast and North Central 
regions show the smallest percentage in 
creases; the West, an unusually high increase 


populatio: 
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of 40.9 percent. Florida and 5 of the states 
in the West had increases larger than 35 per- 
cent. In the Northeast the most rapidly grow- 
ing state was Connecticut; in the North Cen- 
tral states, Michigan; in the South, Florida; 
and in the West, California. Gains in both 
California and Arizona exceeded 50 percent. 

Only 4 states—Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
Dakota, and Oklahoma—had net losses in 
population between 1940 and 1950, in each 
case very slight losses. The total population 
of each region and its percent of gain for the 
decade are shown in Figure II. In noting the 
percent of increase for any region, or any 
state, it should be remembered that the rate 
for the nation was 14.5 percent. 


Immigration and Emigration 


In recent years the excess of the number 
of aliens arriving in the United States over 


appendix tables. (Offset) 


1 Data are from the U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. Annual Report of the Jmmis 


ond Naturalization Service for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1950. Washington, D. C.: the 


the number departing has been too small to be 


regarded as a major factor in population 
growth. No review of population trends, how- 
ever, can properly ignore this factor.’ 

Immigration emigration are 
geared into the larger total pattern of foreign 
travel. Immigration authorities must be able 
to identify those who are changing their resi 


dences among the much larger number of those 


and closely 


who arrive and depart annually. This relation- 
ship to the larger pattern of travel is indi- 
cated by the statistics on arrivals and depar- 
tures for the year ending June 30, 1950: 
{rrivals Departures 


663,567 655.518 


o...S. 
Alien nonimmigrants and 


citizens 


nonemigrants 426,837 429.091 


Alien immigrants and 


emigrants 249,187 27,598 


otal 1,339,591 1,112,207 


4s 


Service, 1950. 84 p. (text) 
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Current trends—During the 10 years 1941 1949-50 nearly a half million deportable 
to 1950 the total number of immigrant aliens were apprehended by the border patr; 
exceeded the number of emigrants by 878,640. addition to those apprehended by othe: 
This was 4.6 percent of the nation’s 10-year thorities. Also, the border patrol had 
increase of 19 million in total population. into custody 713 smugglers, some of whom had 

Examination of the figures for immigrants brought in dozens if not hundreds of aliep 
arriving year by year shows that the great at prices up to $1000 per person. 
majority—864,087 of the 1,035,039 immi- The great majority of the aliens appre 
grants—have come during the postwar years, hended are allowed to depart voluntarily 
1946 to 1950. For each of the last 3 years of without the expense and delay necessar 
the decade the number of immigrants was legal deportation, except for cases involying 
higher than the established quotas. This was a criminal charge or persons with a record 
due in part to the entrance of wives, husbands, repeated attempts at illegal entry. 
and children of U. S. citizens and of other Immigration since 1820—Another period of 
nonquota immigrants. It was due in greater mass immigration, such as has occurred 
measure to the admission of displaced per- various times in the nation’s history, seems un- 
sons in quota countries under a special regu- likely to develop. Yet, as Figure III clear\ 
lation which, in effect, mortgages the quotas shows, there has been a distinct increase 
of the countries of origin for future years. immigration during the postwar years. Figure 
Since 1945, under this special arrangement, III indicates a striking parallel between : 
there has been a sharp upturn in the number’ volume of immigration and the existence 
of immigrants admitted from Southern and _ tensions and insecurity in world affairs. 
Eastern Europe. 

The 249,187 immigrants admitted - the Birth Rates, Death Rates, and 
United States in the fiscal year 1949-50 is the ts ae Detueien 
largest number admitted in any year since 
1929. The net difference in number of immi- The population growth of recent years | 
grants and emigrants in the fiscal year 1949- resulted quite largely from natural inc 
50 alone was over 220,000. During the 4 _ rather than from net gains from immigrat 
years 1946 thru 1949 the number of war Important, therefore, to an understandi: 
brides coming to the United States each year population trends is a knowledge of current 
was between 20,000 and 40,000. birth rates and death rates and of the relat 

Illegal entry—The problem of illegal entry ships between them.’ 
has become serious in recent years because of Birth rates—Statistics on birth rates in th 
world conditions. All evidence points to a United States are incomplete and inexact prior 
growing number of aliens who are residing to 1915 when the first national birth-registra- 
in this country unlawfully. Such illegal arriv- tion areas were established. Estimates ! 
als are coming by sea, by air, and across the been made that in 1800 there were as man) 
land borders to the north and south. Numeri- 55 births per 1000 inhabitants, decreasing t 
cally, the greatest single problem is the illegal about 35 per 1000 by 1880. In 1915, when the 
entry of Mexican laborers. first dependable data became available, ¢! 

Something of the scope of this problem is rate was 25 per 1000 population in the birth- 
indicated by the fact that in the fiscal year registration areas. For the next 15 years the 


2 Data are from the following publications of the Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of \ita 
Statistics, Washington 25, D. C.: 
“Annual Summary for 1950: United States, by State.” Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin 13: 1-5; April 24, 1951. 
“Births, Deaths, Infant Deaths—April 1951, and Marriage Licenses—March 1951: United States, by State, 
Statistics.” Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin 14: 1-4; June 20, 1951. 
Estimated Average Length of Life in the Death-Registration States. Vital Statistics, Special Reports, Selected Studies, \ 
No. 9. February 16, 1951. p. 165-69. 
Births by Race and by Urban and Rural Areas. Vital Statistics, Special Reports, National Summaries, Vol. 36, No. 4. June 
13, 1951. p. 53-59. 
Deaths by Urban and Rural Areas and by Race. Vital Statistics, Special Reports, National Summaries, Vol. 35, No. 5. Februan 
21, 1950. p. 53-58. 
Deaths and Death Rates for Selected Causes by Age, Race, and Sex. Vital Statistics, Special Reports, National Sun 
Vol. 35, No. 18. November 27, 1950. p. 315-45. 
Infant Mortality by Race and by Urban and Rural Areas. Vital Statistics, Special Reports, National Summaries, Vol. 5 
17. October 16, 1950. p. 304-12. 
Vital Statistics of the United States, 1948. Part I. 230 p. 
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rate went down and down, and for the 9 years 
1932 thru 1940 it was, without exception, 
below 18 per 1000. This was the decade when 
a stabilized population seemed to be approach- 
ing. Beginning in 1941, however, the birth 
rate began to climb, first into the low 20’s, 
then on to 25.8 in 1947, the all-time high since 
the birth-registration areas have functioned. 
There have been slight declines since 1947, 
but according to the best estimate the rate in 
1950 was 23.5 per 1000 population in the 
birth-registration areas. This approximates the 
rates for the period 1917 to 1921. 

The 2 geographic divisions with the lowest 
birth rates in 1950 were the Middle Atlantic 
and New England states. The 4 divisions with 
the highest rates were the Mountain, East 
South Central, West South Central, and South 
Atlantic states, in the order named. The 2 
states with the highest birth rates in 1950— 
above 30 per 1000 inhabitants in each case— 
were New Mexico and Utah. 

The increase in birth rate since 1940 has 
been relatively much greater for the urban 
population than for the rural. Moreover, con- 
trary to a common assumption, the actual birth 
rate for urban residents in the birth-registra- 
tion areas since 1947 has been higher than the 
rate for rural people. The comparative rates 
for the 2 groups in 1940 and in 2 more recent 
years are: 


1940 1947 1949 


17.1 -264 24.2 
19.1 25.5 24.1 


The birth rate for the nonwhite population 
runs consistently higher than that for whites. 
Comparative figures are: 


1920 


26.9 
35.0 


1930 1940 1949 


20.6 18.6 23.8 
27.5 26.7 35.0 


Another significant trend which has been 
noted during the past decade is the relatively 
greater increase in the reproduction rate for 
well-educated women than for those of low 
educational attainment. The ratio of own chil- 
dren under 5 years of age to women 15 to 49 
years of age still is much higher for the latter 
than for the former, but the percent of increase 
between 1940 and 1947—the period for which 
comparable figures are available—was greater 
for the better educated group. The compara- 
tive figures were: 


Whites 
Nonwhites . 


Children under 5 

Years of schooling per 1000 women pp, 
completed by women 1940 1947 
Less than 5 years 405 508 
5 and 6 years 405 477 
7 and 8 years 339 422 
1-3 years of high school | 292 396 
4 years of high school 218 323 
1-3 years of college 197 306 
4 years of college or more 153 271 


of incr 


Death rates—During the past decad 
death rate has continued to decline. Mortali: 


century just ended the death rate has been cy 
almost in half. For 1900 the death rate was 
17.2 per 1000 population. Except for the yea; 
1918, when the influenza epidemic occurred 
the death rate has been pushed downward 
steadily. By the decade 1920 to 1929 it was 
hovering around 12 deaths per 1000. Fron 
1930 to 1939 it approximated 11.0 to 11.5 
Since 1940 the declines have been small! but 
the rate has gone on down to 10.0 in 1946, 
then to an estimated 9.6 deaths per 1000 for 
1950—an all-time low since mortality statis. 
tics have been reported. 

In general, the higher death rates in recent 
years have been identified with the Northeast 
and North Central regions and the lower rates 
with the South and the West. In 1950 the 
state with the lowest rate was Utah, 7.3 
deaths per 1000; the highest, New Hampshire, 
with a death rate of 11.5 per 1000. Death 
rates run slightly higher for nonwhites than 
for the white population, 11.3 as compared 
with 9.7 in 1948. They run higher for men 
than for women, the comparative rates in 1948 
being 11.3 and 8.5. Also, the 1948 death rate 
for the urban population was 10.7 per 1000 
as compared with 8.9 per 1000 rural inhabit- 
ants. 

Infant mortality—Statistics on infant mor- 
tality, like those for birth rate, go back only 
to 1915. At that time, approximately 100 
babies of every 1000 born alive did not sur- 
vive the first year of life. One of the great 
scientific and social achievements of recent 
years has been that of cutting this high rate 
of infant mortality to less than one-third ot 
the 1915 rate. By 1930 the rate had been low- 
ered to 64.6; by 1940, to 47.0; and for 1950 
the rate, according to provisional figures, ' 
29.0 per 1000 live births. 

Infant death rates are slightly higher in 
rural areas than in urban, 33.1 as compared 
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with 31.2 in 1948. They are considerably 
higher for the nonwhite population than for 
whites, 46.5 and 29.9 respectively in 1948. 
Rates vary greatly for different states, even 
among states in the same geographic region 
or division. The lowest rate in 1950, according 
to the provisional count, was 21.8 in Connec- 
ticut. The highest was 54.3 deaths per 1000 
live births in New Mexico. In general, the 
infant mortality rates tend to run higher than 
the national average in the South and in the 
West, with the exception of the tier of Pacific 
states, and lower than average in the North 
Central and Northeastern regions. 

Rate of natural increase in population—The 
difference between the birth rate and death 
rate for a given year provides a rough measure 
of the rate of natural increase or decrease in 
the population. These differences for 1915 and 
for the census years that have followed are 
shown in Table 1. Prior to 1940 the margin 
of difference was gradually narrowing between 
births and deaths. At the present time, how- 
ever, the rate of natural increase, so far as 
this difference reflects it, is higher than for 
any recent decade. 

Net reproduction rate—In addition to the 
rate of natural increase, another measure of 
the extent to which a given population is grow- 
ing is the so-called “net reproduction rate.” 
It represents the number of daughters that 
would be born to 1000 newly born girls if the 
birth and death rates of a given year are as- 
sumed to continue thru their child-bearing pe- 
riod. A rate of 1000 means that the popula- 


tion for a given year at existing birth and 
death rates would exactly replace itself. 

In the period between 1930 and 1940 the 
net reproduction rate dropped below 1000 
for example, in 1936 to 962. Since 1942 it has 
not gone below 1100; and in 1947 and 1948 
the net reproduction rates were 1524 and 1462, 
respectively. 

Fertility ratio—Still another measure of the 
rate of population replacement is the “‘fer- 
tility ratio,” that is, the ratio of children under 
5 years of age to women in the child-bearing 
period, 20 to 44 years of age. 

A century ago that ratio was approximately 
9 to 10, that is, there were approximately 900 
children under 5 years of age per 1000 women 
in the age group 20 to 44. From 1860 to 1940 
the ratio dropped steadily, as Figure IV re- 
veals, until there were only about 4 young 
children to 10 women of child-bearing age— 
407 per 1000. Then in the past 10 years, as 
might be expected from the upturn in birth 
rate which has already been pointed out, the 
fertility ratio climbed to 570. 

TABLE 1.—RATE OF NATURAL IN- 


CREASE IN POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1915 TO 1950 





Year Birth rate Deathrate Difference 


1 3 4 


1915 

1920 

1930 
1940... 
1950 (est.) 
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III. General Characteristics of the Population 


Among the characteristics of population of 
special significance for educational planning 
are: age distribution, racial distribution, mari- 
tal status, size of families, and rural-urban 
distribution of the population. Before these 
characteristics are examined, however, a shift 
in the sex distribution of the population will 
be pointed out as a matter of general interest. 

From 1850 to 1920 the male population of 
the United States consistently outnumbered 
the female population in the ratio of about 104 
to 106 males for every 100 females. In 1930 
the ratio dropped to 102.5, and in 1940 to 
100.7. Then in 1950, for the first time in cen- 
sus history, the number of women exceeded 
the number of men by over a million, bring- 
ing the sex ratio to 98.1 men per 100 women. 
Of the 4 geographic regions, the West was 
the only one in which the men slightly out- 
numbered the women. In rural areas, men 
outnumbered women, but in urban areas the 
ratio was only 94.1 men per 100 women. 


Changes in average length of life { 
and women, as well as military service o 
and war casualties, help to account for ; 
new phenomenon. From 1850 to 19: 
median age of the male population was 
proximately 1 year higher than the media: 
of women. By 1940 the difference in n 
ages had practically disappeared, and 
the median age for women was a half 
higher than the median for men. In the 
ter of life expectancy, or estimated ay: 
length of life for persons born in a given \ 
the prediction for women in 1948 was 
years as compared with 64.7 years for me: 

The 1950 sex ratios may or may not 
tinue. At present an appreciable exce 
females over males is found only in age gr 
beyond 15 years. The numbers are approx 
mately equal for the 10- to 14-year-olds 
low the age of 10, boys outnumber girls 
proximately the traditional ratio, 104.8 
to 100 girls. 


FIGURE V 
PERCENT OF THE POPULATION IN @ OF FIVE AGE GROUPS 
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Age Distribution 


Age groups—The rate at which the average 
ave of the population of the United States is 


rising was checked slightly by the recent up- 
turn in the nation’s birth rate, but has not 
been halted. The increase between 1940 and 
1950 in the percent of the population that is 
under 5 years of age (from 8.0 percent to 
10.8 percent) just about offsets the 10-year 
decrease in the percent of the population that 
is between 5 and 19 years of age (from 26.4 
percent to 23.4 percent). The percent of 20- 
to 44-year-olds remains substantially un- 
changed. The percents found in each of the 
older groups have continued to grow. These 
facts are shown in Figure V. 

Median age—Figure VI shows the upward 
climb of the median age for the total popula- 
tion during the past 100 years, from 18.8 
years in 1850 to 30.1 years in 1950. 

The geographic region in which the median 
age was highest in 1950 was the Northeast, 
followed then by the North Central, West, 
and South in the order named. The regional 
median ages for 1950 were 32.3, 31.1, 30.6, 
and 27.2 years, respectively. 

The median age for the nonwhite popula- 
tion usually runs somewhat lower than the 
median for the population as a whole. For ex- 
ample, the medians for nonwhites in 1940 and 
1950 were 25.2 and 25.5 years, respectively, 
as compared with the over-all medians of 29.0 
and 30.1 years. For nonwhites in the Southern 
region, the median age in 1950 was only 23.4 
years, 


As for urban and rural dwellers, the for- 
mer continue to have the higher median age. 
In 1950 the median was 31.5 years for the 
urban population as compared with 27.8 years 
for rural nonfarm people, and 26.0 years for 
the rural farm population. The medians for 
men and women were 29.9 and 30.4 years, re- 
spectively. 

Life expectancy—Closely related to the 
matter of age is life expectancy, or the “ex- 
pectation of life at birth,” based on computa- 
tions of average length of the total life span. 
The figure for life expectancy, as well as the 
average age of the population, has been climb- 
ing steadily. By 1948, the latest year for which 
the figures are available, it had climbed to 
67.2 years—within striking distance of “three- 
score years and ten.” Within a decade, the 
average had pushed upward by nearly 4 years. 
During the first half of the twentieth century 
the average life span was lengthened by ap- 
proximately 20 years, from 47.3 in 1900 to 
the recent all-time high of 67.2 years. This 
trend has affected not only the total popula- 
tion figure for the nation but also the propor- 
tions found in the various age groups. 

As was pointed out earlier, the life expec- 
tancy for women is about 5% years greater 
than that for men. Life expectancy for the 
white population is 68.0 years as compared 
with 60.0 years for nonwhites. 


Race and Nativity 


Time has produced only minor changes in 
the proportion of the white and nonwhite 


FIGURE VI 
MEDIAN AGE OF THE POPULATION, 1850 TO 1950 
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population. In 1850 the white population ac- 
counted for 84.3 percent of the total. By 1900 
this proportion had grown to 87.9 percent. 
Since 1920 it has remained virtually constant 
at just under 90 percent. 

Among the white inhabitants, the percent 
of those who are foreign born has been de- 
creasing since 1910. From 1860 to 1910 for- 
eign-born whites accounted for about 15 or 16 
percent of the nation’s total population. But 
in 1920 this percent dropped to 14.5, then in 
later census years to 12.7 percent, 9.7 per- 
cent, and in 1950 to only 6.7 percent. 

As for the nonwhite population, Negroes 
(nearly all of them native-born Negroes) 
constitute by far the largest group. All other 
nonwhite groups have consistently accounted 
for only 0.4 to 0.6 percent of the nation’s total 
population. The number of Negroes has in- 
creased during the past 100 years, but their 
percent in the total population has steadily 
decreased from 15.7 percent in 1850 to 9.7 per- 
cent in 1930 and in the last 20 years has re- 
mained substantially the same. The Negro 
population of 14,894,000 in 1950 is 9.9 per- 
cent of the nation’s total. 

There are noticeable differences in the per- 


cents of each race and nativity group in the 
urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm popula- 
tion. The figures for 1950 are shown in 
Table 2. 

Foreign-born whites constitute a relatively 
larger part of the urban population than of 


the rural farm or rural nonfarm groups. 
Negroes are a relatively larger segment of 
the rural farm population than of the urban 
or rural nonfarm groups. Nonwhites other 
than Negroes constitute the smallest relative 
segment of the population in all communities, 
especially in the urban areas. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENT OF PERSONS 14 
MARITAL STATUS 


TABLE 2.—RACE AND NATIVITY op 
THE URBAN, RURAL NONFAR\M., Any 
RURAL FARM POPULATION, i950 





Percent in areas classified as 
Race and nativity —— ——_—_——_ 


Rural 
farm 


Rural 
nonfarm 


4 


Native white........ 
Foreign-born white 
eS ee 
Other races......... 





Figure VII indicates the race and nativity, 
distribution of the 1950 population for the 
4 geographic regions of the United States. 
The highest proportion of native whites js 
found in the North Central region. Negroes. 
in spite of northward migration, stil! con 
stitute 21.6 percent of the population of the 
South—more than 4 times their proportion 
in any other region. Foreign-born whites are 
relatively most numerous in the Northeast 


Marital Status 


In a nation in which the span of life is being 
lengthened, the median age pushed upward, 
and the proportion of middle-aged and older 
persons increased, some increase in the rati 
of married to unmarried persons in the adult 
population might reasonably be expected. In 
the United States the percent of married per 
sons has increased since 1900 for both : 
and women. The comparative percents for bot! 
males and females 14 years of age and old 
are shown in Table 3. The largest increas 
the married group has occurred in the decade 
since 1940; and according to recent report 
from the National Office of Vital Statistics, 


the marriage rate since 1950 is continuing t 


er 


YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER IN EACH 
GROUP, 1900 TO 1950 
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be high—probably is increasing. The number 
of marriage licenses for the first 3 months of 
1951 was 18.2 percent greater than the num- 
ber issued during the corresponding 3 months 
ot 1950. 


Size of Families 


Because of changes recently made by the 
Census Bureau in its definition of the term 
“family,” comparable data on the structure 
and composition of the American family over 
a period of years are not available. Descrip- 
tive facts for 1950, however, give a rather 
clear picture of American families, which are 
now defined in census analyses as ‘‘a group of 
two or more persons related by blood, mar 
riage, or adoption and residing together.” 

Of the nation’s nearly 40 million families, 
about half are families without any children 
of their own under 18 years of age. One-fifth 
have 1 own child under 18 years of age. One- 


1U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. American Households Continue Decline 
the Bureau, September 27, 


Reports, Series P-20, No. 31. Washington, D. C.: 


sixth have 2 own children. Only 14.1 percent 
have 3 or more own children under 18. De- 
spite the recent upturn in birth rate there was 
no child under 6 years of age in 70.5 percent 
of the nation’s families in 1950, and only 1 
child under 6 in 18.5 percent of them. The 
Bureau of the Census points out that: 


Ihe average American household has continued 
to decline in size during the past decade despite 
the high birth rate during the 10-year period. 

The effects of the high birth rate were more than 
offset by the effects of the high marriage rate and 
other factors that tended to increase the number of 


households.’ 


The average number of persons per house- 
hold in 1950 was only 3.39 as compared with 
3.67 for 1940 and 4.01 in 1930. As the stu- 
dent of population trends would expect, the 
percent of families with children under 18 
vears of age, and the average number of per- 
were greater in rural 


sons per household, 


in Size. Current Populatior 


1950. p. 1 


FIGURE VII 
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areas than in urban—particularly in rural 
farm communities. 

The ages of the heads of families are re- 
lated to the presence or absence of young chil- 


dren in the family, as Table 4 shows: 


TABLE 4.—FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
UNDER 18 YEARS OLD ACCORDING 
TO AGE OF HEAD OF FAMILY 





Percent in group hav- 
ing 1 or more children 


Percent of families 


Age of head in each age group 


of family 


in 1950 under 18 years of age 


1 2 3 
Under 25 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65 and over 


57.8% 
769 
76.6 


5.1% 
22.4 
23.9 
20.3 47.9 
16.2 18.5 
12.1 4.0 





Rural-Urban Population 


For the 1950 census a new definition of 
urban communities was developed which, in a 
word, included some unincorporated but 
densely populated areas that had heretofore 
been omitted. Many of the new urban areas 
brought in by this definition are fringe areas 
or unincorporated suburbs of large cities. It 
is estimated that the use of the new definition 
resulted in an addition to the urban popula- 
tion of about 8.5 percent beyond what it would 
have been under the old definition, and in a 
loss of 12.2 percent in the rural population.’ 
The Bureau of the Census believes, of course, 
that the new definition increases the accuracy 
of the classifications. Unless the new defini- 
tion is taken into account, however, compari- 
son of the 1950 data with those for earlier 
years might lead to an erroneous conclusion 
as to the amount of shift which has occurred 
from rural to urban communities. 

Figure VIII distributes the 1950 popula- 
tion of the United States as a whole and that 
of each geographic region into 3 categories: 
urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm popu- 
lation. Almost two-thirds of the total popula- 
tion—more than two-thirds of the people in 
both the West and the Northeast regions— 
are urban dwellers. Less than one-sixth live 


2 Those specially interested in the rural-urban classification should carefully study the basis of the old and new definition 
urban communities and the explanations and interpretations given by the Bureau of the Census. See Population of th: 


on rural farms. The highest percent of 
inhabitants and the lowest percent of 
farm population is found in the N 
region. The highest percent of rur 
population and the lowest percent of 
dwellers are in the South. 

In order to get a valid measure 
changes in percent of urban and rura! 
lation between 1940 and 1950, the 
census reports include calculations us 
former definition of urban communities 
show the percent of gain or loss during the 
ade. This comparison, for the United Stat 
as a whole and for each region, is ¢ 


Table 5. 


TABLE 5.—PERCENT OF INCREASE OR 
DECREASE IN URBAN AND RURAL 
POPULATION, 1940 TO 1950 





Percent of change, 1940 to 1950: 
Rural Tota 
population  populat 


Urban 
population 


Northeast . 
North Central 
South...... 
West..... 


mutwe U. G....... 





® Calculated on the basis of a uniform method of « 
of communities in 1940 and 1950. 





The 1950 census shows that there are : 
4270 urban places of 2500 inhabitants or : 
All but 397 of them are incorporated. Aci 
ing to size, they are classified as show: 
Table 6. The 106 cities over 100,000 
population constitute only 2.5 percent of 
the urban places, but their combined popula 
tion is approximately half of the nat 
urban population and nearly a third 
total inhabitants. 


Newly Defined Population Areas 


The Bureau of the Census, in cooperation 
with a number of other governmental ager 
cies, has defined 2 new types of areas for 
which data on demographic and economic fac 
tors will henceforth be presented. As thes 


Tleited 
Tide) 


States, Urban and Rural, by States, April 1, 1950. 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary Counts, Series PC-3, No. 10. Februar) 


16, 1951. 7 p. 


A considerable portion of the 1950 census data for urban and rural areas is being presented according to both the old and! 


definitions of urban areas. 
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new categories are used in statistical analyses, 
their significance will undoubtedly grow and 
communities will want comparative data for 
their own respective groups. The new classi- 
fications are called “standard metropolitan 
areas’ and “state economic areas.” This bulle- 
tin can do nothing more than (a) briefly de- 
scribe the new classifications, and (b) direct 
attention to their potential usefulness when 


TABLE 6.—NUMBER OF URBAN 
PLACES OF EACH POPULATION SIZE 
IN 1950 





Total population of 
places in group 


Number 


Population 
of places 





1 


1,000,000 and over... q 7,302 ,$38 
500 ,000-999 ,999.. . . . d ,110,922 
250 000-499 ,999. .. 2: 8,131,010 
100 ,000-249 ,999.... ,410,440 

50,000- 99,999........ : ,826,709 
25,000- 49,999... : 8,644,050 
10,000- 24,999 ‘ ,962,110 
5,000- 9,999 »123,192 

481,676 





,992 ,647 





complete census data and other social and 
economic facts become available for these new 
categories. 

Standard metropolitan areas—Instead of the 
“metropolitan districts” identified in other re- 
cent census reports, 168 “standard metropoli- 
tan areas’ have been designated in the 1950 
census. Each such area contains | or 
cities over 50,000 in population, known as the 
“central city” (or cities), and certain “out- 
lying parts’ which are densely populated and 
closely integrated in social and economic mat- 
ters with the central city. The outlying parts 
in each case constitute 
(parishes in Louisiana; towns in New Eng- 
land) which meet certain criteria for popula- 
tion density, occupational integration, and the 
like. 

The 1 standard metropolitan area which 
increased in population more than 100 per- 
cent between 1940 and 1950 was Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Six other areas grew by more 
than 75 percent, and 15 others by more than 
50 percent. Only 7 standard metropolitan 
areas lost population between 1940 and 1950, 


more 


whole counties 


FIGURE Vill 
THE URBAN, RURAL NONFARM, AND RURAL FARM POPULATION OF 
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the largest percent of loss (14.9 percent) oc- 
curring in the Scranton, Pennsylvania, area. 
The percent of population increase for all the 
territory included in the 168 standard metro- 
politan areas was 21.2 percent, approximately 
half again as large as the total national in- 
crease of 14.5 percent. Growth in the central 
cities of the metropolitan areas was only 13.0 
percent, but the rate of growth in the outlying 
parts was 34.7 percent. The Bureau of the 
Census concludes that: 


Population growth in the United States during 
the last ten years was very largely growth within 
the standard metropolitan areas . . . [and] nearly 
half the population increase of the entire country 
took place in the outlying parts of the 168 standard 
metropolitan areas.* 


State economic areas—The state economic 
areas are comprised in each case of 1 or more 
adjacent counties (or parishes) “with rela- 
tively homogeneous agricultural, industrial, 
social, and demographic characteristics.” 

Each state economic area is designated by 
its state’s name and a letter or number suffix. 
Letter suffixes are used for metropolitan state 
economic areas that are identified with stand- 
ard metropolitan areas. Number suffixes are 
used for all other state economic areas. 


The total number of state economic 
is 443, of which 59 are in the West, 18} 
the South, 135 in the North Central re; 
and 68 in the Northeast. 

Population increases since 1940 ha 
ceeded 20 percent in 120 of the 443 eco: 
regions. The 2 most rapidly growing 
economic areas have been Virginia-B 
Maryland-B, each a part of the Washin 
D. C., standard metropolitan area. T) 
creases in population in these 2 areas 
130.0 and 106.2 percent, respectively. 

There was 1 concentration of state « 
nomic areas with population losses of 10 pe 
cent or more since 1940 in an irregul 
gion in eastern Oklahoma and eastern ‘le 
and in western Arkansas. In Californi 
state with the largest relative gain in po; 
tion since 1940, all but | of the 17 state « 
nomic areas showed population increases 
excess of 20 percent. 

As has been pointed out earlier, compa: 
for similar communities can be made 
tually with greater accuracy and significa 
when population facts and economic data 
come available for all the similar areas wit 
these new categories. 


8U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Population of Standard Metropolitan Areas: April 1, 
Census of Population, Preliminary Counts, Series PC-3, No. 3. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, November 5, 1950. p 





IV. Mobility of Population 


[he complete picture of the mobility of 
population for the decade 1940 to 1950 is 
not yet available, and will not be available 
until the Bureau of the Census can make its 


detailed analyses of the 1950 data. A good 


approximate picture is given, however, in a 


special study by the Bureau covering the civil- 
ian population born prior to April 1940 for 
the period, April 1940 to April 1947.‘ This 
section gives an overview of mobility during 
that 7-year period. A few basic figures are 
then added on migration during the year 1947- 
48 and during 1948-49.? 


Amount of Migration 


Summaries of population movement be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 pointed out that mobility 
in the United States was greater during that 
decade than in other recent ones, and attrib- 
uted the greater mobility chiefly to the eco- 
nomic depression and to improved means of 
transportation. From 1940 to 1947, however, 
mobility continued to be a prominent charac- 
teristic of the American scene. In 1947, for 
example, about 70 million civilians 7 years old 
and over were living in houses different from 
those in which they were living in 1940. This 
was about 57 percent of the 1947 population 
7 years old and over.° 

More than half of those who had moved 
from one house to another—some 44 million 
people—were still within the same county in 
1947 and are included in 
migration. Moves across county or state lines, 


not statistics on 
or both, are those included in migration counts. 

During the 7-year period 1940 to 1947 over 
13 million people moved from one county to 
another within their respective states and over 
12 million crossed state lines. The Bureau of 
the Census concludes that, “‘probably never 
before in the history of the United States has 


1U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Jn 


Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P- 
2U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. /nternal Migration in the United States: April, 
Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 22. Washington, D. C.: 
Internal Migration in the 
Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 28. Washington, D. C.: 
* All persons born prior to April 1940 would be 7 years old or over in April 1947. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


statistics for this period. 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. /mternal Migration in the United States 
Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20 


ternal Migration in the United States: April, 1940, to 
20, No. 14. Washington, D. C 


there been internal population movement of 
such magnitude as in the past seven eventful 


years.’ * 


Interregional Migration 


The net result of the interregional migra 
tion of the civilian population during the 7 
years 1940 to 1947 is shown in Figure LX. The 
only region having a net gain from interre 
gional migration was the West, as was also 
true for the period between 1935 and 1940. 
The largest net loss occurred in the South. 
The Northeast and North Central states also 
1940 and 1947 as a 


result of interregional migration, altho rela- 


had net losses between 


tively small ones. 

The net gain or loss, of course, indicates 
nothing as to the relative volume of in- and 
out-migration. In order to get a crude measure 
of the-volume of interregional migration, the 
total number of in- and out-migrants has been 
divided by the 1940 population of the region. 
These percents, which may be thought of as 
rough indexes of the volume of migration 
within a region, are also shown in Figure IX. 
The in- and out-migrants of the West during 
the 7-year period approximated one-fourth of 
the region’s 1940 population. The relative 
rates of migration in the North Central region 
and in the South were approximately equal, 
nearly 10 percent. The lowest relative volume 
of interregional migration occurred in the 
Northeast, a little over 5 percent of its 1940 
population. 

Figure X shows the percent of the 1947 
population of each region 7 years old and over 
which in 1940 had been residents of each of 
the 4 regions. More than 95 percent of the 
1947 population of all the regions other than 
the West had been living in the same respec- 
tive regions in 1940. The Northeast 
the smallest percent of in-migrants. The West 


shows 
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in 1947 had 18.9 percent of new residents, 
coming for the most part—and in about the 
same proportion—from the South and from 
the North Central States. 


Rural-Urban Migration 
In April 1947 more than 4,000,000 of those 


who were living on farms had not lived on 
farms in 1940. But conversely, 7.5 million 
persons who were living on farms in 1940 were 
no longer on the farm in 1947. In other words, 
between 1940 and 1947 the farm population 
showed a net loss from migration of approxi- 
mately 3,235,000 persons, or approximately 
12 percent of the 1940 farm population. The 
similar net loss between 1930 and 1940 was 
only about 2 million persons. Because of de- 
fense industry and other social and economic 
factors the tempo of movement from farm 
to city, which was checked by depression cir- 
cumstances, has been accelerated again until it 
stands out as one of the important trends of 
the past decade. 


The relative amount of migration 
rural and urban people, without refe: 
its Outcome in terms of net gains o: 
to the various groups, is indicated in T 
By far, the largest number of migrant 
identified with urban dwellers, but th 


est percent of migrants was that for the ry; 
nonfarm g~oup. 


TABLE 7.—CIVILIANS BORN BEFORE 
RESIDENCES ACROSS COUNTY Op 


STATE LINES BETWEEN 1940 AND 
1947 





Change in residence 1940 t 








4,361,000 
6,656,000 
14,452 ,000 





25 ,469 ,000 





® Does not include moves from one house to an 
the same county. 





FIGURE IX 
INTERREGIONAL MIGRATION, APRIL 1940 TO APRIL 1947 





Each represents o net gain from interregional 
migration of 100,000 persons 


Each represents o net loss from interregional 
migration of 100, 000 persons. 


Shoded portions of circles show the percent 
that the total number of migrants wos of the 1940 
population 
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Characteristics of the Migrant Groups 

There was little difference between the 
migration rates of the white and nonwhite 
populations between 1940 and 1947. White 

igrants were 20.7 percent of the 1947 white 
population 7 years old and over. Nonwhite 
migrants were 21.8 percent of the 1947 non- 
white population over 7 years old. There was 
quite a difference, however, in the distances 
involved in their migrations. The 14.1 per- 
cent of nonwhite migrants who moved to an- 
other state was almost twice as great as the 
7.7 percent who merely migrated to another 
county within the state. Also, the 9.5 percent 
of nonwhites who moved to noncontiguous 
states was more than twice the 4.6 percent 
who moved into a contiguous state. On the 
other hand, only 9.7 percent of the white 
migrants crossed state lines and only 5.7 per- 
cent of them moved to noncontiguous states. 

Age groups of high population mobility be- 
tween 1940 and 1947 were those made up of 
persons who in 1947 were 18 to 44 years old. 


Between 20 and 30 percent of those in 

age group within this range were migrants. 
Among 18- and 19-year-olds, the migration 
rate was somewhat higher for women than 
for men, probably because of the relatively 
earlier marriages of women. The over-all mi- 
gration rates for men and women were vir- 
tually identical—20.7 and 
20.8 percent for women. The rate for veterans 


percent for men 
in the age groups beyond 18 years was con- 
siderably higher than the rate for nonveterans, 
27.9 percent as compared with 18.3 percent. 
Veterans also migrated to noncontiguous states 
with much greater relative frequency than the 
nonveteran migrants, the percents being 9.5 
and 5.2 respectively. 

Among the nearly 6 million migrants over 
20 years old who 
states, 33.0 percent had had no more than an 
eighth-grade education; 44.8 percent had had 
from 1 to 4 years of high-school education; 
and 22.2 percent had attended college 1 year 
or more. The median amount of schooling 
completed for the entire group was 12.0 years. 


moved to noncontiguous 


FIGURE X 
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in the West, 81.1 percent of the 1947 
population had also been living inthe 
West in 1940 Of the in-migronts, 
85% were from the South; 8.1% 
from the North Gentrol states; 
23% from the Northeost region 
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This represents a somewhat higher level of 
schooling for migrants than is found in the 
general population. (See Table 13, p. 165.) 

Only 10.2 percent of the males and 12.5 
percent of the females over 14 years of age 
among the migrants to noncontiguous states 
were unemployed in 1947. In this group of 
migrants to noncontiguous states no class of 
occupations stands out prominently as one in- 
volving exceptional mobility. Professional and 
semiprofessional workers, proprietors and man- 
agers, clerical workers, craftsmen, and un- 
skilled laborers—all these were represented 
among the interstate migrants, and in each 
case the migrants to noncontiguous states were 
about 6 to 10 percent of those engaged in 
these occupations or professions. 


Migration in 1947-48 and 1948-49 


Annual estimates of internal migration in 
the United States from April 1947 to April 
1948 and from April 1948 to April 1949 indi- 
cate continuance of a high rate of mobility 
during each of these years. Nearly 30 million 


persons at the end of each year were |i, 

a house different from that occupied a 
earlier. Between 8 and 9 million of thes 
sons each year moved across county line 
often across state lines. The highest pro 
tionate rate of migration continued ¢ 
among the rural nonfarm population, 
among adults below 45 years of age. Since 1947 
there has been a small net gain in farm popy 
lation as a result of migration to and fro, 
farms. 


Center of Population 


The center of population for 1950 | 
cated 8 miles northwest of Olney, Illinois 
some 40 miles farther west than the cent: 
of population in 1940. Figure XI shows how 
the center of population has moved westward, 
and southwestward, in each successive census 
year. The shift from 1940 to 1950 was th 
longest in 60 years. This, too, calls attentior 
to the increase in westward migration during 
the past 10 years which is discussed earlie 
this section. 


FIGURE XI 
CENTER OF POPULATION IN EACH CENSUS YEAR, !790 TO 1950 
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V. Employment, Occupations, and Income 


In the 1950 population of more than 150 
illion persons there were 111,915,000 who 


| 


were 14 years of age or older—the group for 


vhich labor-force statistics are compiled. 
\Itho the total population increased 14.5 per- 
cent from 1940 to 1950, the population bx 
ond 14 years of age increased only 10.7 per 
cent. 

Obviously many persons 14 years of age and 
der are not members of the nation’s labor 
force. Among the youngest there are many 
not yet ready for employment and among the 
dest, many who have retired from their em 
ployment. Among women there are large num 
ers who do not seek paid employment out 
side the home. In all age groups there are 
handicapped persons and others who for vari 
jus reasons cannot be counted among the na 
tion’s employable workers. In fact, only 53.2 
nercent of those over 14 years of age, ap 
proximately 5914 million persons, constitute 
the 1950 labor force. This number is 12.9 
percent greater than the total labor force 
n 1940. Thus, altho the labor force during 
the past 10 years has increased more rapidly 
than the adult population (the population over 
|4 years of age), it has grown a little less 
rapidly than the nation’s total population. 

In the Northeast region the labor force has 
crown less rapidly than even the adult popula 
tion. In the North Central states and in the 
West, however, the reverse has been true. The 
comparative rates of increase for the 4 regions 
re as follows: 


Percent of increase, 1940 to 1950 in: 


Region Labor force Population over 14 years 
Northeast 6.1% 6.5% 
North Central. 11.5 6.5 


South 11.7 10.9 
West 38.4 33.1 


In 1950 the 43.3 million men in the labor 
torce accounted for 72.6 percent of it; the 
16.3 million women for 27.4 percent. The 
percent of women in the nation’s labor force 
has been growing thruout the twentieth cen- 
tury. In 1900 women workers were only 18.3 
percent of the total. By 1930 they constituted 
22.0 percent of the labor force; by 1940, 24.3 
percent; and now in 1950, 27.4 percent. 


Nonwhites in the 1950 labor force were 
9.9 percent of the total—slightly less than 
the percent of nonwhites in the entire popula 
tion. By place of residence, the labor force 
in 1950 can be distributed as follows: 


Place of resid 

Urban 

Rural nonfarm 18.( 
Rural farm 14 


By regions, they are distributed thus: 


Region 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 


West 


The 1950 census gives, for the first time, 
an interesting comparison of the source of em 
ployment for workers in 1950 and in the 
preceding census year, 1940. Selected facts 
from this comparison are presented in Table 8. 

The percent of private wage and salary 
workers increased slightly during the decade 
—for both men and women, for whites and 
nonwhites, and in each geographic region. ‘The 
percent of government workers also increased 

for men and women, whites and nonwhites, 
and in every geographic region (especially 
in the South and West). On the other hand, 
self-employment, as well as the proportion 
of unpaid family workers, decreased in relative 
amounts, for all groups and in all regions. 


Employment Status of Men 


Figure XII indicates the percent of men 14 
years of age and older in each of 5 age groups 
who in 1950 were employed, unemployed, 
and not included in the civilian labor force. 

In the youngest age group, 14 to 19 years, 
and in the oldest group, beyond 65 years, only 
about two-fifths of the male population are 
part of the labor force. The age group 25-44 
will be noted as the one in which there is the 
highest percent of employment for men. 

The small amount of unemployment at each 
age level stands out in Figure XII. The per- 
cent is highest for men 20 to 24 years of age, 
probably because a disproportionate number 
in that group seek their first jobs at that age 
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and do not immediately locate satisfactory years when the highest percents of w: 
employment. employed. This is a significant fact i 
as these are also the child-bearing year 
ure XIII indicates that in 1950 the 
of unemployment for women, at all a 
Figure XIII, set in parallel arrangement was even lower than the correspondi: 
to Figure XII, shows the employment status cents for men. 
of women of various ages. The 2 age groups, Married women living with their | 
20 to 24 and 25 to 44 years, stand out as the account for approximately 60 percent 


Employment Status of Women 


TABLE 8.—PERCENT OF WORKERS, BY SOURCE OF EMPLOYMENT, IN 1950 AND 
IN 1940 





Private wage and Government Unpaid fa: 
_Salary workers workers Self- employ ed worke 


1940 1950 1940 1950 
8 





Group 





Women... 


Pere 
Nonwhite......... 


Northeast ; 
North Central. . . 








FIGURE XII 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 54,923,000 MEN I4 YEARS OF AGE 
AND OVER, 1950 
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57 million women over 14 years of age whose 


employment status is indicated in Figure XIII. 
Within this group 11.2 percent of those with 
preschool-age children but no older children 
can be counted as belonging in the 
labor force. Of those with preschool-age chil- 
dren and also one or more school-age children, 
12.6 percent are in the labor force. Of those 
with school-age children but no preschool-age 
children, 28.3 percent are in the labor force; 
and of those with no preschool- or school-age 
children, 30.3 percent are in the labor force. 
From these percents it is clear that children of 
preschool age are a deterrent to the employ- 
ment of married women but that school-age 
children exert relatively little influence on the 


employment status of married women. 


nation’s 


Unemployment 


The amount of unemployment at the time 
of the census enumeration in 1950 was quite 
low in comparison with that reported in 1940, 
a little less than 3 million as compared with 
7% million. However, unemployment is al- 
ways a serious matter, even if the amount of 


Figure XIV is a 
2,892,000 
the time of the census count, 
The figure shows them divided into 


it is small. graphic repre 


sentation of the who, at 


persons 
were unemployed. 
various 
population groups. In interpreting this figure 
reference should Table 9, 
which shows the percent of unemployment for 
each population group. 

Altho about 7 in 10 of those unemployed 
in 1950 were men, the percent of unemployed 
men and women in the labor force was simi- 
lar—just under 5 percent (see Table 9). In 
both actual numbers and percent of the labor 
the North Central region 
similar. The 


also be made to 


force unemployed, 
and the South were strikingly 
number of unemployed workers was highest 
in the Northeast; the percent was highest in 
the West. 10 un- 
employed persons belonged to the white race, 
but the percent of unemployed workers was 
almost twice as high for nonwhites as for 
whites. Three-fourths of the unemployed were 
urban dwellers, but the percent of unemployed 
workers among the rural nonfarm 
as great as that for the 


Approximately 8 of every 


residents 


was almost urban 


FIGURE Xill 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 56,991,000 WOMEN I4 YEARS OF 


AGE AND OVER,!I950 
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FIGURE XIV 


THE UNEMPLOYED AS SHOWN BY THE CENSUS OF 1950 
ARRANGED IN VARIOUS GROUPS 
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rroup. In both number and percent of unem- 


ployed, the rural farm group had the least 
unemployment. Approximately two-thirds of 
the unemployed were in the age span of 25 to 
64 years; yet because of the size of this por- 
tion of the labor force the percent of unem- 
ployed workers among them was actually 


lowest. 


TABLE 9.—PERCENT OF THE LABOR 
FORCE UNEMPLOYED, IN SELECTED 
POPULATION CATEGORIES, 1950 
CENSUS 





Percent of 
group that was 
unemployed 


Number in the 
labor force 
in the group 


2 


Sex 
Men 
Women 


Region 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 


Race 
White 
Nonwhite.. 


Residence 
Urban. re 
Rural nonfarm... 
Rural farm 


.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

000 





Industrial Grouping 


Technological changes during more than 
the past half century have resulted in marked 
changes in industrial and occupational pat- 
terns. Figure XV illustrates some of these 
shifts in industrial employment by indicating 
the number of workers in each major field in 
1900 and in 1950. 

One of the major shifts has been an actual 
decrease in the number of agriculture workers 
since 1900, altho the population—and hence 
the demand for food products—has approxi- 
mately doubled (see Figure I, page 138). Ag- 
ricultural workers, who in 1900 accounted 
for nearly half the entire labor force, now 
comprise only 1 in 8 of the nation’s workmen. 
Labor-saving farm machinery and improved 


methods of farming have greatly increased the 


he 


average output per farm worker. During t 
past decade, 1940 to 1950, agricultural work 
ers decreased in number from 8,372,000 to 
7,138,000, indicating that this trend may not 
yet have run its course. 

The mining industry continues to employ 
close to 1 million workers. Increased demand 
for mined products seems to have absorbed 
the increased output resulting from mechani- 
zation, with the result that the number em- 
ployed in mining has remained substantially 
the same. 

All other industry groups have shown siz- 
able growth since 1900, particularly manu 
facturing, and 
service industries. Manufacturing has become 


wholesale retail trade, and 
the largest field, with nearly twice the number 
of workers as are now engaged in agriculture 
and comprising a fourth of the entire labor 
force. The service industries run fairly close 
to manufacturing, with over 12 million work- 
ers. Wholesale and retail trade has grown to 
the point where it employs more than 10 mil 
lion workers. 


Types of Work 


The number of men and women engaged in 
various types of work in 1950 is shown in 
Figure XVI. For men the largest classes of 
workers are: operatives and kindred workers; 
and kindred workers; 
managers, officials, and proprietors other than 


craftsmen, foremen, 
farm; farmers and farm managers; and un 
skilled laborers other than and 
For women the largest classes of workers are: 
clerical and kindred workers; operatives and 
kindred workers; professional, technical, and 
kindred workers; service workers other than 


farm mine. 


in private households; private household work 
ers; and sales workers. 

The percent distributions in Tables 10 and 
11 afford other interesting comparisons of the 
various industry and occupational groups. For 
example, it will be noted (Table 10) that 
agriculture, construction, and mining are in- 
dustries in which comparatively few women 
are employed, whereas in the service industries 
and in wholesale and retail trade women are 
represented in larger percents than are the 
men. Likewise (Table 11), men are strongly 
represented among the farmers and farm man- 
agers, the craftsmen and foremen, and in the 
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FIGURE XV 
WORKERS GROUPED BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
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FIGURE XVI 
WORKERS GROUPED BY TYPE OF WORK, !950 
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various groups of unskilled laborers. Women, culture and manufacturing both are 
on the other hand, are most strongly repre- employment fields, while mining lags 
sented in the professional-technical occupa- The South is strongly agricultural, but 
tions, clerical work, sales work, and service ing and construction work afford emp}: 
occupations. to relatively large numbers of workers 
Nonwhite workers, in relatively large pro- South has not only a comparatively hig! 
portions, engage in agriculture and the service cent of farmers and farm managers, but 
occupations, particularly in the less skilled a high percent of farm laborers, both paid 
types of agricultural and service employment. unpaid. The South also has the highest percep; 
In the Northeast region manufacturing of household workers. In the West constry 
and service industries are the leading ones, tion workers are relatively numerous, w!} 
while agriculture requires relatively few em- the percents engaged in manufacturing 
ployees. In the North Central region agri- agriculture are relatively small. 


TABLE 10.—PERCENT OF WORKERS IN EACH POPULATION GROUP WHO WERE 
EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 1950 





Percent employed in each industry 


Population Wholesale Trans- 
Manufac- Serv- and Agricul- portation Construc- Min- Misce 
turing ice retail ture and tion ing ianeous 
trade utilities 


4 5 





17. 
22.3 


19. 
12. 


18. 
i8. 
17. 
21.5 








18. 





TABLE 11.—PERCENT OF WORKERS IN EACH POPULATION GROUP WHO WERE 
EMPLOYED IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS, 1950 





Percent employed in each occupation 





Mana- Farm 
gers i Serv- Non- Farm House- labor- 
Cler- and ice Sales farm labor- hold ers 
ical propri- work- labor- ers work- un- 
etors i > ers (paid) ers paid 


10 


Population group 











0% 
Women. . 7 


White... 
Nonwhite 


Northeast 
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, | 





Total employed : 79 1% 9.0% 








Miscel- 
aneous 


Family Income 


Annually the Bureau of the Census collects 
information, on a sampling basis, about the in- 
comes of families and unrelated individuals.' 
The latest such study covered the year 1949.? 
Estimates derived from these data are given in 
Table 12. 

In 1949, 45.3 percent of the nation’s fami- 
lies and individuals were at income levels be- 
low $2500 per year. Two-thirds of the fami- 
lies had incomes below $3500. Four-fifths had 
incomes below $5000. The median income 
per family and individual for the nation as 
a whole was $2739. 

Comparisons of the medians for various 
population groups bring out significant group 
differences. For example, the median income 
for nonwhite families was only $1364 as com- 
pared with $2905 for whites. The median for 
urban families was $3068; for rural nonfarm 
families, $2462; and for rural farm families, 
$1462. Altho at first thought the income 
of farm families seems surprisingly low, it 
should be kept in mind that these figures rep- 
resent money income only. They do not in- 
clude the value of farm produce consumed at 
home and other income “in kind” which farm- 


ers typically receive. 


Comparison of the average incomes of work 


ers in various industries in 1939 and 1949 
show that the salaries of “white collar’ work 
ers, generally speaking, have risen less during 


the past decade than those of other workers. 


TABLE 12.—ESTIMATED INCOME IN 
1949 OF 48,028,000 FAMILIES AND UN- 
RELATED INDIVIDUALS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 





Cumulative 
percent 


Percent of families and 


Income level unrelated individuals 


? 
ra 


Under $500 

$ 500-$ 999 
1,000—- 1,499 
1,500 1,999 
2,000—- 2,499 


2,500 ? ,999 
3,000— 3,499 
3,500— 3,999 
4,000— 4,499 
4,500- 4,999 
5 ,.000— 5,999 
6,000-— 6,999 
7,000-— 9,999 
10,000 and over 


Median income 





1The term ‘unrelated individual’? means a person living alone or living in a household in which none 
related to him. Such “unrelated individuals”’ are, in effect, families of one member. 
2U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Jncome of Families and Persons in the United States: 194: 


Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 7. Washington, D. C.: 


the Bureau, February 16, 1951. 36 p 





VI. Education 


The best overview of educational status 
and trends is obtained by use of statistics 
from both the Bureau of the Census and U. S. 
Office of Education. Census reports give a 
good general picture of educational status, 
but public-school enrolments as reported by 
the U. S. Office of Education since 1870 af- 
ford the best available picture of enrolment 
trends. 


School Attendance, October 1950 


In October 1950 the Bureau of the Census 
reported that school enrolment in all schools 
and colleges stood at an all-time high of 
slightly over 30 million.persons 5 to 29 years 
old. This was a fifth of the nation’s total pop- 
ulation, and half of the population between 
5 and 29 years of age. This figure does not 
include about 850,000 students in trade 
schools, business colleges, and other special 
schools not belonging in the regular school 
system. The enrolment in elementary schools 
reported by the Census Bureau. for the same 
date was over 21 million and accounted for 
70.5 percent of the total. High-school enrol- 
ments of nearly 634 million accounted for 
22.3 percent and college enrolments of more 
than 2 million for the remaining 7.2 percent 
of the total. 

Of the more than 21 million enrolled in 
elementary schools 88.2 percent were attend- 
ing public schools and 11.8 percent were in 
private and parochial schools. At the high- 
school level these percents were 91.9 and 8.1, 
respectively. 

Approximately 600,000 veterans were at- 
tending regular schools and colleges in Octo- 
ber 1950—approximately half the peak vet- 
eran enrolment in 1947. 

More than 900,000 children 5 and 6 years 
old were in public or private kindergartens at 
the time of the census enumeration—16.3 per- 
cent of them in the latter. In the age group 
7 to 13 years school enrolment was all but 
complete—almost 99 percent. From age 14 up- 
ward the rate of dropout increased rather 
rapidly until from age 25 to 29 only 3 percent 
remained in school. During the 1940’s school 


enrolments for the age group 14 to 17—+h. 
high-school age—decreased in number, refi 
ing the low birth rates of the 1930's. Thy 
is in sharp contrast to the mounting enr 
ments at earlier ages since 1946, particular\, 
of those ages 7 thru 9. Up thru age 17 ther, 
has been little difference during the past dec. 
ade in the percent of boys and girls attending 
school, but beyond that age the percent of boy: 
remaining in school has been considerab\ 
higher than the percent of girls. Here the j 
fluence of the GI education program j 
parent. 


Rising Educational Status 
of the Nation 


Decline in illiteracy—When figures on il- 
literacy were first reported in 1870 for per- 
sons over 10 years of age, the rate was 2) 
percent—11.5 percent of the white population 
were illiterate and 81.4 percent of the Neg: 
population. By 1920 illiteracy for persons 15 
years old and over had been reduced to 6.5 
percent and by 1930 to 4.8 percent. Data for 
1950 are lacking but the Bureau’s most recent 
data, derived from a special study, show fur- 
ther reductions to between 3.0 and 4.0 percent 
in 1940 and to 2.7 percent in 1947 for per- 
sons 14 years old and over. 

In spite of this unusual record of 
achievement, it must be noted that in 
there still were 234 millions of Americans 
over 14 years of age who could not read or 
write in any language. Moreover, the per- 
cent of illiteracy among the nonwhite popula- 
tion was 11.0 percent—not merely 2.7 per- 
cent—and for the residents of rural farm 
areas it was 5.3 percent. 

Indicative of eventual success in the can- 
paign against illiteracy is the fact that there 
is less and less of it at successively younger 
ages. The rate varied in 1947 from 6.7 per- 
cent among persons 65 years of age and 
over down to 1.0 percent for persons 14 to 
24 years old. 

Rise in educational attainment—Data on 
educational attainment from the 1950 census 
are not yet available. However, between 19+) 


lal 


SO 
1( 
i 
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1 Data for 1920, 1930, 1940, and 1947 are given in U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. /iliteracy in the 
United States: October 1947. Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 20. Washington, D. © 


the Bureau, September 22, 1948. 8 p. 
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and 1947 the average educational attainment 
of the population over 14 years of age is esti- 
mated to have risen by about 1 year.? In 
1947 the median years of school completed 
was 9.6 as compared with 8.7 in 1940. Dur- 
ing the same period the number of persons 
who had completed less than 5 years of school- 
ing decreased by about 2 million and the 
number of college graduates increased by 900,- 
000. The average educational attainment of 
women was slightly higher than that of men. 
That of the white population was about 2% 
vears higher than the average for nonwhites. 
For the various age groups, the median years 
of schooling completed was highest for per- 
sons 20 to 24 years of age. 

The percent distributions of 
women and of whites and nonwhites over 25 
vears of age attaining each level of educa- 
tional achievement are shown in Table 13. 
If the higher school enrolment for males con- 
tinues, as reported by the colleges for October 
1950, the higher median years of schooling 
completed by women may soon be equaled or 
surpassed by men. 

There is reason to suppose that when the 
1950 data become available the trends indi- 
cated here will have carried the nation for- 


men and 


2U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Educational . 


ward to slightly higher levels of educational 
attainment than those achieved by 1947. 
Population Growth and 
School Attendance 


Enrolment data reported by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education reflect the relationships 
which existed for more than half a 
century between population growth and school 
attendance.* In 1870 only 57.0 percent of the 
children and youth between the ages of 5 and 
17 years were enrolled in public schools. By 
1880 the percent had grown to 65.5; by 1890, 
to 68.6; and by 1900, to 72.4. The steady 
climb in percent of children enrolled in public 
schools continued until about 1930, since 
when it has remained consistently near to 80 
percent of the 5- to 17-year-olds. 

Enrolment trends in public and nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools since 1890 
as reported by the U. S. Office of Education 
are illustrated in Figure XVII. 

Each 1940 elementary- 
school enrolments climbed steadily, respond- 


ha ve 


decade prior to 
ing not only to population increases but to the 
growing recognition of the need for universal 
education. From an enrolment of 14 million 
in 1890 the nation’s elementary schools grew 


{pril 1947 


ttainment of the Civilian Population 


Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 15. Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, May 4, 1948. 15 p 
8U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. ‘Statistics of State School Systems, 1947-48." Biennial Survey of Edu- 


ation in the United States: 1946-48. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1950 


2, 117 p. 


Chapter 


U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46." Biennial Survey of Edu- 
ation in the United States: 1944-46. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1949. Chapter 


2, 96 p. 


TABLE 13.—-PERCENT OF PERSONS 25 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER WHO IN 1947 
HAD COMPLETED VARIOUS LEVELS OF SCHOOLING 
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to nearly 24 million in 1930. By 1940, how- 
ever, because of lowered birth rates, elemen- 
tary-school enrolments had declined by more 
than 2 million, and thru most of the decade 
1940 to 1950 they have hovered close to 20 
million. Beginning with 1947-48, as the re- 
sult of the higher birth rates of recent years, 
the trend of elementary-school enrolments 
turned sharply upward and by 1950 were 
close to 23 million. When, and at what level, 
they will taper off, or again decline, will de- 
pend almost entirely on birth-rate trends, since 
nearly all children do attend the elementary 
schools. Even if the high point in national 
birth rate has been passed, the peak of ele- 
mentary-school enrolment will not be reached 
before 1956 or 1957, at which time it is ex- 
pected to reach perhaps 25. million. 
High-school enrolments in public and non- 
public schools prior to World War II in- 
creased at phenomenal rates—from about 
360,000 in 1890 to more than 7 million in 
1940. As late as 1930, however, total high- 
school enrolments, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education, were equal to only 51.0 
percent of the population group 14 to 17 years 


of age. By 1940 they had increased to 73. 
cent of the 14- to 17-year-old group and, 
cording to the most recent estimate, sto: 
about that same percent in 1950. Estimati, 
from the higher birth rates of recent ye. 
and assuming that high-school enrolments \ 
continue to equal about 70 percent of 
14- to 17-year-old population, it is predict, 
that high-school enrolments will continue ; 
climb, at least until 1960 or 1961, and y 
rise to 8 or perhaps 9 million. 

The growth of high schools has been 
tively more rapid than the growth of eleme: 
tary schools. The extent to which this is tr 
becomes clear when high-school enrolment 
expressed as a percent of the total as is don 
in Table 14. From less than 5 percent of t 
total enrolment at the beginning of the twent 
eth century, high-school enrolment has grow: 
until it is now more than one-fifth of it. U; 
like enrolment in the elementary schools, hig! 
school enrolment is affected by employment 
demands in industry, by the nation’s militar 
policies, and sometimes by other social and 
economic factors that are quite variable. 
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FIGURE XVII 
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TABLE 14—PERCENT THAT TOTAL 
HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLMENT WAS OF 
THE ENROLMENT IN ALL PUBLIC 
AND NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1890 TO 


1950 





Percent of total enrolment 
in the high schools 


? 
< 





Differences in percent of potential school 
supils—The ratio of persons of school age to 
the total population varies from one region 
to another, and also with the type of com- 
munity. As will be noted in Table 15, the 
percent of persons under 21 years of age in 
the South is 4.6 percentage points higher than 
the percent under 21 in the nation’s total 
population. Likewise, rural communities, both 
nonfarm and farm, have higher percents of 
persons under 21 years of age than does the 
whole country. To provide equal educational 


portunities in various parts of the nation 
would necessarily place a different per-capita 
financial burden on their adult populations. 

College enrolments—The growth of col- 
leges in the United States has accompanied 


ind followed the growth of public high 
schools. College enrolments have not kept 
pace with those of the high schools, of course, 
but according to latest estimates are now ap- 
proximately 10 times as large as they were 
n 1900—whereas during the same half cen- 
tury the general population has scarcely 
doubled. Table 16 gives the college enrol- 
ment reported by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for each census year since 1900 and indi- 
cates this enrolment as a percent of the popu- 
lation 18 to 21 years old. 

Adult education of employed persons, 14 to 
24 years old—Statistics on adult education 
are incomplete. However, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that the number of adults 
enrolled in formal classes has increased con- 


*U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


“Statistics of Higher Education, 1947-48.” 


siderably in recent years and that adult educa 
tion is now an important segment of the edu 
cational program. The only figures that will 
be reported here are those of the Bureau of 
the Census on the 1950 school enrolment of 
employed persons in the age group 14 to 24 
years of age. Altho such figures omit a large 
age segment of the adult population, as well 
as nonemployed persons 14 to 24, they are 
of interest and significance. 

In October 1950 the number of employed 
persons 14 to 24 years of age who were also 
attending school at least part time 
331,000. This was almost equal to the total 
college enrolment and was roughly 20 percent 


was a 


of all employed persons in the age group 
concerned. Within the 10-year age group 14 
to 24 years, the percent enrolled in school 
those under 18 
workers 


was highest for years, de- 


creasing rather sharply for beyond 


that age. 


TABLE 15.—PERCENT OF POPULATION 
UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE, BY RE- 
GIONS AND FOR URBAN AND RURAL 
GROUPS, 1950 





Percent of popula- 


Group tion under 21 


1 2 


Northeast 
North Central 
South 


West 


Urban 
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Rural farm 


Nation as a wh 





TABLE 16.—COLLEGE ENROLMENT S, 
1900 TO 1950 





Percent of 
population 
ages 18 to 21 


Enrolment 
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1920 
1930... 
1940 
1950 
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Biennial Survey of 


ation in the United States: 1946-48. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1950. Chapter 
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VII. New Tasks in Education 


The population facts revealed by the census 
taken at midcentury merit the careful con- 
sideration of everyone concerned with school 
planning. Some of the basic implications of 
those facts are briefly indicated in the para- 
graphs which follow. 


Schools for More Children 


A decade ago leaders in education were 
thinking in terms of static or even declining 
school enrolments, particularly in elementary 
schools. The chief problem at that time seemed 
to be the strengthening and improvement of 
an established program rather than the crea- 
tion of new facilities. For most communities 
such thinking is now wholly inappropriate. 
At least in the years immediately ahead a 
major problem of the schools will be to keep 
pace with advancing enrolments. 

The figures on school enrolment given in 
the foregoing section make it clear that an 
expansion of 20 to 30 percent in the total 
capacity of the nation’s elementary-school fa- 
cilities must be accomplished within the pres- 
ent decade. Then closely following the influx 
of elementary-school pupils will come a huge 
wave of additional high-school students, esti- 
mated to require an expansion of 25 to 40 
percent in high-school facilities. The crest of 
this second wave is scarcely more than a 
decade away. 

School-building construction—Because most 
school systems are operating at full capacity 
already, and some have been overcrowded even 
with former enrolments, large-scale construc- 
tion of new school buildings becomes impera- 
tive. Neither high construction costs, scarcity 
of materials and labor, financing problems, 
nor any other barriers must be allowed to 
block that program. Unless school construc- 
tion moves forward in step with growing 
enrolments, millions of boys and girls will be 
denied the advantages of acceptable schooling. 
Half-day sessions, overcrowded classrooms, 
and efforts to conduct school in makeshift 
quarters that menace the health and safety 
of pupils must not be accepted as if such al- 
ternatives are inevitable. Prompt planning and 
action can provide the needed buildings. 


Larger school staffs—Along with addit 
school buildings must come staff increases ; 
keep pace with the mounting enrolments. Th). 
poses a major problem in teacher preparatio; 
and also vast problems in the areas of recruit 
ment, personnel management, and _inservyic 
education. Personnel policies must be 
that young people will choose teaching 
profession and so attractive that those : 
the profession will not desert it for some mo: 
alluring occupation. Teachers with less ¢! 
the recommended amount of specific teac! 
preparation will have to be employed in son 
instances, and allowed to further their edu 
tion on the job. 

Adequate equipment and facilities—At: 
time when many school buildings must be con 
structed and costs are therefore abnormal); 
high, the ever-present tax reductionists 
certain to be unusually vocal. They will urge 
the construction of the cheapest possible build- 
ings irrespective of effects on the school pro- 
gram. They will condemn as “fads” ever 
conceivable item of housing or equipment 
which is not legally mandatory—and perhaps 
some that are. Yet the buildings now being 
planned and equipped will be in use for pe: 
haps 75 years or more. To plan them for ¢! 
school program of 1900, or to fail to provide 
them with the facilities and equipment the 
need, would be unsound both educational) 
and economically. School authorities must not 
follow the counsel of those whose selfish con 
cern for the tax dollar they want to save is 
greater than their concern for America’s chil- 
dren and the continued welfare of the nation 


Maintaining Adequate Programs 


Urgent needs for expansion carry an in- 
herent threat to the quality of the total pro- 
gram. Insistent demands become increasing!) 
numerous at such times to “cut out the frills’ 
and “get back to fundamentals.” Pressures are 
brought on school authorities to increase the 
size of classes and to eliminate various types 
of services and offerings. Obviously one of the 
strong challenges to educational leadership 
during the next few years is to maintain 3 
quality program while providing for the ac 
commodation of more pupils. 
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Some Special Educational Needs 


Many of the characteristics of the nation’s 
population indicate either the need for ad- 


ystments in existing school programs or fo1 


che establishment of new types of school 


services. 

Adult education—In 
creases in the nation’s child population, educa- 
tional planners must not overlook the fact 
that we are still an aging nation. The percent 
f persons in the higher age brackets is in- 
creasing, as well as the child population. The 
median age is still moving -higher. Life ex- 
pectancy is growing. The need for adult edu- 
cation in such a society is inevitable. 

Particularly in a period when changes are 


spite of recent in- 


occurring as rapidly as they are at present, 
the adult population should have the opportu- 
nity for further schooling. Some must change 
their occupations and require new knowledge 
and skills in order to do so. Some must learn 
new methods and acquire new insights in or- 
der to continue in their present occupations 
with success. Many wish to pursue avocational 
and cultural interests, as their time and cir- 
cumstances permit. Parent-education and 
child-study groups will find numerous re- 
cruits among the parents of preschool and 
primary-school children. 

Adult education as a school responsibility 
is important for another reason, too. In an 
aging population many older people have no 
direct personal interest in a school program 
which serves only children but will be inter- 
ested in a school that serves people of all 
ages. The more fully a school system meets 
the needs of persons of all ages, therefore, 
the more nearly universal its public support is 
likely to be. 

Public relations efforts—Closely related to 
the foregoing problem is that of maintaining 
the interest and sympathetic understanding of 
older citizens who are voters but may have 
lost all direct contact with the program of 
the public school. Even the most effective 
school system needs the supplementary sup- 
port of a good public relations program. 

Suburban schools — Because population 
growth has been and still is abnormally high 
in the suburban communities adjacent to large 
cities, their problems of educational adjust- 
ment during the next few years will be espe- 
cially acute. Migration into these fringe areas 


is making the problem of school expansion 
far greater for suburban communities than for 
the average community. In many cases the in 
educated occurs two 


flux of children to be 


or three years before the tax returns from 
increased property values become available. 
Rural schools—For many years the low fi- 
nancial support and general neglect of rural 
schools have been decried. The fact that one 
sixth of our total population lives in rural 
farm territory, plus the present high rate of 
mobility among our people, makes it clear 
that rural schools need to be strengthened. 
This implies the continuance of school-district 
reorganization, better financing, stronger pro- 
fessional and better 
housing and equipment, and a higher caliber of 


leadership supervision, 
teaching service in rural schools. 
Schooling for immigrants and migrants 

With the upturn in immigration of the past 
few years many school systems will need to 
extend and strengthen their efforts to orient 
new residents their children. Likewise, 
because of the high rate of internal migration 
in the United States, special attention in the 
public schools should be given to those who 
change communities, often in midterm, and 
may or may not immediately seek the school. 
The children of seasonal migrants and of fami- 
lies that frequently move from place to place 
often require special facilities, such as mobile 
schools, and special guidance and extra help 
for pupils in adjusting to new situations. 


and 


Guidance programs—Shifting patterns of 
occupation point unmistakably to the grow- 
ing importance of the school’s guidance func 
tion. Also these patterns indicate some of the 
directions which should be taken in occupa- 
tional guidance, vocational training, work ex- 
perience, and initial job placement. The in- 
crease in the percent of women in the labor 
force means that the education program for 
girls needs careful evaluation. 


Increased Financial Support 


In order to expand the school program to 
take care of the added millions who are wait- 
ing to enter it, vastly greater sums must be 
made available for schools. 

To increase school housing facilities by 25 
to 40 percent—and 
even more than that 
large capital outlays, particularly with the 


in some communities by 


amount—will require 
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prices of materials and labor at their present 
high levels. ‘To employ additional teachers and 
other school personnel at current salaries will 
add greatly to operating costs. All materials 
and equipment that are purchased must be 
bought at inflated prices. In short, an immedi- 
ate and continuously upward revision of school 
budgets, for both capital outlay and current 
expenditures, must be anticipated during the 
next several years. 

Local support—American practice and tra- 
dition is such that local communities will be 
expected to bear a substantial part of the in- 
creased cost of schools. New sources of school 
revenue will need to be sought, wherever 
possible. In many instances local assessments 
and local school tax levies must be substan- 
tially increased. The problem cannot be met 
without the earnest endeavor of local com- 
munities to increase their share of school sup- 
port. 

State and federal help—Beyond the best 
efforts of local communities, however, there 
is an unprecedented need for financial help 
from outside sources. State aid will have to 
be materially increased in numerous states, if 
an adequate school system is to be maintained. 

Federal assistance, too, seems the only pos- 
sible solution where state and local efforts 
combined are insufficient to support a_ basic 
minimum program. The unequal distribu- 
tion of the school population, regional and 
sectional differences in economic and indus- 
trial status, the high rate of mobility within 
the nation, and many other factors all make it 
evident that local communities and _ states 
alone cannot solve their educational problems. 
In some instances a portion of the capital out- 
lay, in others a share of current operating 
costs, and in some cases a substantial share 


of both should be provided from sta: 
federal sources. 


Adaptation of Population Facts 
to Local Needs 


The significance of population tre: 
be considerably different from one scho: 
tem to another. Each community will do 
to compare the characteristics and tre: 
its own population with the general trends ; 
ported in this bulletin. Is its own poy 
growing rapidly, or is it reasonably 
Does it have the problem of serving 
grants or migrants? Is the birth rate f 
community high or low? What proportio: 
the population is made up of older cit 
Is the school system affected by any 
amount of rural-urban migration? How my 
transiency is there in the local comn 
among what groups? Do the in- and 
migrants come from, or go into, any 
region? What is the local pattern of em) 
ment; of unemployment? What is the i: 
level of the people in the local commu: 
What part of the community’s total 
tants are served by the school? Does any 
group have educational needs that the sc! 
system has failed to meet? Questions 
these must be the points of departure | 
planning. 

One community will focus attention on | 
set of needs, another on some other proble: 
If each has correctly appraised its own sit 
tion, progress will come where the 
most urgent. There is no way to plan 
gently for school improvement except in re! 
tion to prevailing social changes, and this i 


plies an accurate and clear understanding o! 


significant population trends in the localit 
region, state, and nation. 





CENSUS REPORTS USED AS SOURCES 


Sources other than the decennial census reports, including special studies by the 


('. S. Bureau of the Census, are indicated in footnote references in the bulletin. 
[he preliminary and advance reports on the 1950 census from which most of the 


lata are drawn are listed below. 
951, are obtainable from the U. S. 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 


Population of Continental United States by 
Regions, Divisions, and States: April 1, 1950. 
50 Census of Population, Advance Reports, 
Series PC-9, No. 1. November 5, 1950. 2 p. 


Jeneral Characteristics of the Population of 
United States: April 1, 1950. 1950 Census 
Preliminar Series 


{ Population, Reports, 


PC-7, No. 1. 


Employment and Income in the United States, 
» Regions: 1950. 1950 Census of Population, 
Preliminary Reports, ru-/, Ne z. 
\pril 11, 1951. 37 p. 
General Characteristics of the Population, by 
Regions: April 1, 1950. 1950 Census of Popu- 
ition, Preliminary Reports, Series PC-7, No. 
3. April 30, 1951. 18 p. 
pulation of Standard Metropolitan Areas: 
foril 1, 1950. 1950 Census of Population, 
Reports, Series PC-3, No. 3. 
1950. 13 p. 
Population of Cities of 25,000 or More: April 
1, 1950. 1950 Census of Population, Prelimi- 
nary Reports, Series PC-3, No. 6. December 
§, 1950. 5 p. 
Population of State Economic Areas: April 
1950. 1950 Census of Population, Prelim- 
nary Reports, Series PC-3, No. 7. Decembet 
27, 1950. 7 p. 
Population of Urban Places: April 1, 1950. 
950 Census of Population, Preliminary Re- 
ports, Series PC-3, No. 8. January 11, 1951. 


31 p. 


‘ 
25, 1951. 9 p. 


February 


Series 


Preliminary 
November 5, 


Population of the United States, Urban and 
Rural, by States: April 1, 1950. 1950 Census 
t Population, Preliminary Reports, 
’C-3, No. 10. February 16, 1951. 7 p. 


Series 


These publications, issued during 1950 and 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


Children and Youth: 1950. Current Popula 
P-20, No. 32. 


tion Reports, Series December 


4, 1950. 17 p. 


School Enrollment of the Civilian Populatior 
October 1950. Current Population Repo 
Series P-20, No. 34. July 26, 1951. 12 p. 


Characteristics of the 
the United States: March 
Population Reports, Seri 

May 2, 1951. 9 p. 


Marital and Famil 
Labor 
1950. 


P-50, 


Force in 
Current 
No. 29. 


School Enrollment of Workers in the 
States: October 1950. Current Population 
Reports, Series P-50, No. 32. June i 3 
8 p. 


[ nited 


L951. 


Comparative data for earlier census 
years were drawn from the following 
volumes published by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


the 
United States Summary and Alabama 
trict of 
United States: 
1943. 977 p. 


Population, Part 1 
Dis 
Census of the 


Vol. 2. 


Characteristics of 


Columbia. Sixteenth 


1940, 


Population, 


Subject. Fit 
1930, 


General Report, Statistics by 
teenth Census of the United States: 
Population, Vol. 2, 1933. 1407 p. 


General Report and Analytical Tables. Fou 
Census of the United States: 1920, 


teenth 
Population, Vol. 2, 1922. 1410 p. 

















F INTEREST among the fact-finding agencies of the 

Federal Government is the Bureau of the Census. 
Its program of work is so broad that it is often called ‘‘the 
fact-finder of the Nation.’”’ More than any other agency it 
is concerned with the American people as a whole—their 
number, sex, age, and employment. Except for the Post 
Office Department it comes closer than other Federal agencies 
to having a speaking acquaintance with every citizen. 

The Census Bureau’s interest is not just one of idle 
curiosity. Nor is the Bureau trying “to get something” on 
us so that we can be forced to obey a Federal law or be 
punished for our failure to do so. The Bureau has no 
administrative or investigative powers and the information 
it collects is safeguarded in such a way that no individual 
person or business can be identified. It keeps an impersonal 
record of us as a people so that government, business, farm- 
ing, and our private lives may be guided by facts.—U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, We Count in 1950 (elementary edition) 
p. 15. 

















